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REVIEWS 

The Scientific Study and Teaching of Languages, by Harold D. 
Palmer, University College, London. New York, World 
Book Company, 1917. 328 pp. $3.00. 

This book presents a synoptic view of the problems of Modern Language 
instruction. It is a kind of Sweet [A Practical Study of Languages] renouvele — 
in the light of modern theories and the author's sixteen years' experience as a 
teacher. In fact, although the claims of what is called the Direct Method are 
here attacked, the principles which Mr. Palmer sets up are in the main identical 
with the views of Vietor, Walter, Schweitzer and Rippman, a mention of whose 
names is studiously avoided. It is time that the Modern Language teacher 
were given an accurate historical survey of the Direct or Reform Method. 
Until we have this, it seems to me futile to discuss what is or is not the "direct" 
method. Barring this serious defect and a general tendency to avoid useful 
bibliographical aid, the present treatise is a valuable contribution to the 
pedagogy of our subject and should be of great help to all teachers of French 
in particular. 

Mr. Palmer divided his material into: The Nature of Language, Factors of 
Linguistic Pedagogy, Principles of Linguistic Pedagogy — which is the crux of 
his treatise — illustrated by various Programs, ideal and special, and the 
Functions of the Teacher and the Student. To this are appended several 
charts and glossaries, including a list of the symbols of the Association phoneli- 
que international, wisely accepted because of their "adaptability" and "wide- 
spread diffusion in all countries (p. 140)." 

In discussing the first question as to the nature of language, P. is quite right 
in insisting that "the learning of foreign languages must proceed on a philologi- 
cal basis and not a literary one." Any other view is of course sheer nonsense. 
Heness and Sauveur's principle of "direct imitation," Gouin's theory of 
"mental visualization," above all the idea that a Modern Language is a 
"living form of speech" have long since been thrown into the crucible of 
scientific inquiry and made available to him who will read the literature on the 
subject in the form of scientific principles. But it does not follow, as P. 
argues, that the practical teaching of foreign languages is itself a science, in the 
sense that phonetics, morphology, syntax, and so on, are sciences. For the 
simple reason that science is an end-in-itself, whereas teaching can only be a 
means to an end; in other words an "art," the principles of which have 
changed and will continue to change in proportion as the means are improved 
and adapted to the particular aims we wish to realize. It seems to me neces- 
sary to make this point, and having made it to keep it constantly in view, or 
we shall go on confusing pedagogy with scholarship to the detriment of both 
and to the advantage of neither. When, for example, P. makes the useful 
distinction between the monolog "longer" and the polylog "plus long" he is 
speaking from the conceptual point of view of idea and not from the scientific 
point of view of objective fact. "Scientifically" French here uses two words 
while English uses only one to express the same idea. 

(185) 
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It is well-known that the founders of the Direct Method, in especial Vietor, 
have advocated the necessity of stressing the "thought-content" of whatever 
is presented to the pupil to learn. Indeed, this together with the practical use 
of phonetics for the acquisition of correct sounds constituted the basis of the 
reform inaugurated in 1882. Thus the meaningless Ollendorff sentence is long 
out of date — fortunately. This point of view P. makes his own by dwelling 
on the ''concept" as the unit of expression; whence he first divides the lexi- 
cography of speech into monologs (quoique), polylogs (le plus grand), miologs 
(-ment in grandement; that is, part of a word employed functionally) and 
alogisms the (omission of a word, as tea-cup for French tasse a the); and then he 
classifies the material thus gained under the headings of Form of Morphology 
(including Phonetics, Phonology, Orthography and Etymology), Meaning or 
Semantics, and Function or Ergonics. Inasmuch as P. rightly considers the 
intelligent memorising of phrases and sentences as the sine qua non of a suc- 
cessful language-method, his scheme seems to me not only stimulating from 
the point of view of interest but also organically sound. For valuable sugges- 
tions as to how to teach Vocabulary the book is bound to render excellent 
service. On the other hand, most teachers will find P.'s classifications need- 
lessly involved, and the Ergonic Chart on p. 282 quite beyond the scope of their 
pupils' (not to say their own) comprehension. 

Passing over P.'s discussion of the Factors of Linguistic Pedagogy as con- 
taining little that is new, we come to the best part of the book; namely, the 
chapter (p. 71) on Principles. Here the author points out that: 

In all but special cases the ultimate aim of the student is presumed to be 
fourfold — namely , 

(a) The understanding of the language as spoken by natives. 

(b) The understanding of the language as written by natives. 

(c) The speaking of the language as spoken by natives. 

(d) The writing of the language as written by natives. 

Since it is obvious that any good method must be segregative, as P. says, in 
the beginning; that is, it must present one unit of fact at a time, in order to 
become aggregative at the end — it is equally clear that the pupil should not be 
encouraged to reproduce the given unit until he "has had many opportunities 
of cognizing it passively." Thus it happens when we learn our maternal 
tongue, and so it should be if we really wish to learn a foreign one. In other 
words, in the beginning it will be a principle to have the pupil train his ear and 
subconscious feeling for the language by listening to and observing the teacher 
rather than by trying crudely to imitate him — for faultlessness must be the 
ideal of all foreign language instruction, and as P. reiterates throughout his book 
it is the hardest thing in the world to unlearn an error of speech since this means 
changing a bad habit with all its associations. And yet he observes correctly 
"if this principle is valid, then most of the teaching of the present day violates 
a natural law !" Festina lente might therefore well be the maxim of all teachers 
of the elements of Modern Languages. Not only that, but train the ear and 
subconsciousness of your pupils in every conceivable way before setting them 
actively to work. 

In the second place, of the various ways of conveying to the pupil the mean- 
ing of a given unit, which is the best? Certainly P. is right again in saying 
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that: "In many cases, the Direct Method, as used by the average teacher 
[see, however, the qualifying remarks by Walter], resolves itself into the 
negative precept: There must be no translation. Obviously translation is in 
many cases the only direct way of conveying a meaning: for instance, the 
direct way of denning heureux is by giving the translation "happy," just as the 
polylog il y a is best denned by "there is," and so on. The conclusion is that 
there are four ways of conveying meanings, placed in their pedagogical import- 
ance as follows: 

(a) By material association. Voili le livre. 

(b) By translation: Je suis heuraux = "I am happy." 

(c) By definition: Savoir signifie ne pas ignorer. 

(d) By context: Regarder: Sijeregardeparlafenetre jevois des maisons, 
etc. 

(a) and (b) are direct, the others indirect. If P.'s book served no other 
purpose, it should at least cure fanatics of the belief that translation serves no 
valuable purpose. 

A third principle enunciated by P. is the value of learning by heart or 
'catenizing." It is true, many teachers will say: "let us memorize words and 
let us reason out sentences." But P. justly observes "in both cases the study 
of the language is ultimately based on memorizing, for the difference between 
memorizing 'words' and memorizing sentences is one not of kind, but of 
degree." Besides modern psychology has shown "that a given 'chain' is more 
quickly memorized in its entirety than when we memorize its 'links' one by 
one." Consequently our speech-material falls again into two groups: that 
which is primary and should be memorized and that which is secondary or can 
be derived from the integrally assimilated units. The value of this distinction 
is obvious; for instance, it is on this principle that it is pedagogically sound to 
learn the article with each French noun, for as P. remarks: ''No one who has 
treated integrally the polylogs la dent and le tonnerre can possibly say or write 
le dent or la tonnerre." 

And, finally, as gradation is necessary so that the student may reproduce 
his units rapidly (that is, without hesitating between syllables and words) and 
faultlessly, the vocabulary must be selected with the greatest care and per- 
spicacity by the teacher. The categories according to which this may be done 
are treated by P. under the heads of Frequency, Ergonic Combination 
(words like il, ce, il y a, bon, mauvais etc.), Concreteness, Proportion (verbs are 
important but should not crowd out other parts-of-speech) and General 
Expediency. 

In all this there is much to be grateful for and little to criticize. Clearly, in 
matters of detail, many teachers will differ with P.'s views as when he occa- 
sionally overstresses the importance of this principle or that. I for one do not 
entirely agree that: "As an ultimate result of pure subconscious comprehen- 
sion of la parte the sight of the door will evoke the reaction [laport], whereas 
the conscious comprehension will probably produce as an immediate reaction 
either [po:t] or [la p D :t]". But such differences are few or unimportant. 

P.'s Ideal Standard Program is then the working-out of these principles in a 
form "most suitable for school children." The period of study is divided into 
three stages under the familiar names of Elementary, Intermediate and 
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Advanced, the whole covering from say five to seven years as the case may be. 
The general procedure differs little from that of the Direct or Reform Method 
as used in Continental European Schools. Specifically, however, these points 
are noteworthy: The Elementary stage stresses subconscious comprehension 
(see especially p. 142), much time is devoted to clear and definite explanations 
in the mother-tongue, the script used is exclusively phonetic — indeed P. 
advocates two years as the minimum before making the transition to the 
ordinary spelling, during the first three months the pupil's active work consists 
in "articulation exercises" (p. 160). The Intermediate stage, lasting from one 
to three years, develops memorizing devices, the secondary matter is worked 
u p by means of "ergonic charts" — some of which are very useful, and the 
transition is made to the ordinary or "traditional" spelling. And, lastly, the 
Advanced stage, also from one to three years, develops rapid reading, free 
composition and translation, some conversation, and above all stresses the 
principle of combining or "aggregating" the various units. All this is copiously 
illustrated with exercises, remarks on procedure, questionnaires, etc. 

As for the Special Programs, these are devised for such students as have a 
special aim, such as reading, speaking, and so on, in view. Some interesting 
remarks are made (p. 230) on corrective exercises, which, however, might be 
further developed. Under the heading of the Functions of the Teacher, one 
point made by P. seems to meof capital importance; the "ideal" teacher must 
have a "thorough knowledge of both the foreign language and the student's 
native tongue." I need hardly elaborate how essential this is in our American 
schools and colleges today — particularly in view of the woeful neglect by our 
English teachers of such subjects as Phonetics and Grammar (or as P. says 
Ergonics). Besides, how can we teach the correct attitude toward the use of 
the generic and partitive constructions in French, the position of the adjective, 
such polylogs as depuis quand axidje I' ai vu hier unless we not only know but 
understand their English equivalents? 

But I must conclude. As I hope to have shown, P.'s book is tremenduously 
stimulating. It touches vitally upon almost all the points that should interest 
the Modern Language teacher. It is suggestive, rich in detail, thorough and 
enlightening. It is unfortunate that P.'s principle to consider a language as 
"philology" has prevented him from dealing at all with the teaching of literature 
or at least from pointing out when and how the transition should be made — f or 
as the "reformers," particularly Hovelacque and others, have shown the study 
of "literature" versus "literary history" (that is, names and dates) has also been 
furthered by the reform. Here again P.'s neglect of bibliographical material is 
seriously to blame. It might be said too that since the language treated is 
French, P.'s model exercises are often sadly lacking in the great French qualities 
of lightness and esprit; the fact is they are very often dull and matter-of-fact. 

Nevertheless these minor defects should not blind us to the seriousness of 
P.'s effort and the masterful manner in which he has carried it out. The 
Scientific Study and Teaching of Languages is a tribute to the excellent work in 
our field for which the University College in London is so favorably known 
today. 

William A. Nitze. 
University of Chicago. 



